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£5.95 

€ 12.00 

$10.99 


Abu Dhabi DH 67.00 
Andorra EUR 12.00 
Australia AUD 22.95 
Austria EUR 12.00 
Bahamas BSD ** 
Barbados BBD ** 
Belgium EUR 12.00 
Bermuda BMD ** 


Botswana ZAR 106.40 

Brazil BRL ** 

Canada CAD 17.95 
Caymen Islands USD ** 
Chile CLP ** 

Croatia HKR ** 

Cyprus CYP 8.00 
Denmark DKK 90.00 


Dubai AED 47.00 
Egypt EGP 66.00 
Finland EUR 12.00 
France EUR 12.00 
Germany EUR 12.00 
Greece EUR 12.00 
Hong Kong HK D75 
India INR 53600 


Ireland EUR 12.00 
Italy EUR 12.00 
Jamaica JMD ** 
Japan JPY 2200 
Jordan J0D 13.00 
Kenya KES 106.40* 
Korea KRW 9500 
Kuwait KWD 5.50 


Lebanon LBP 19 000 
Lesotho ZAR 106.40 

Luxemburg EUR 12.00 
Mauritius MUR 271.00 
Mexico MXN 139 
Morocco MAD 169 
Mozambique l\\M 106.40* 
Namibia NAD 106.40 


Netherlands EUR 12.00 
New Zealand NZD 25.95 
Nigeria NGN 2250 
Norway N0K 130.00 
Pakistan PKR ** 
Philippines PHP ** 
Poland PLN ** 

Portugal EUR 12.00 


Oman OMR 7.00 
Quatar QAR 66.00 
Romania R0L 550,000 

Saudi Arabia ZAR 68.00 
Singapore SGD 24.20 
South Africa ZAR 99.95 
Spain EUR 12.00 
Sri Lanka SLR ** 


Sweden SEK 125.00 Zambia ZAR 106.40* 
Swaziland ZAR 106.40* Zimbabwe ZAR 106.40* 


no 5< 


Switzerland CHE 22.50 . (exd tQX , 


Taiwan NTD 480 
Tunisia TND 18000 
Turkey TRL 22.750.000 
UK GBP 5.95 
USA USD 10.99 


*‘(priced locally) 
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DIGITAL SKIN 

Rene Daalder explains why the digital is beher than the real 





































NEW MEDIA 



i all started with the creation of a parallel universe in the computer. 
Digital particles called cellular automata were imitating biological 
processes like cell division. Particle systems simulated the behavior of 
flocking birds. The rippling surface of water, the undulating movement 
of a girl’s skirt, the gravity that weighs us down - step by step all life 
on earth was being simulated by the computer, creating software that 
would soon begin to insinuate itself in the illusionary world of the 
movies. Textures were sampled from the natural world and mapped 
onto 3D computer models, effectively hiding the geometric skeletons of 
Industrial Light and Magic’s dinosaurs in Jurassic Park (1993), while 
computer programmers were dreaming up a future in which perfect 
digital humans would be roaming the virtual sphere as well. Achieving 
that, however, would prove to be a long arduous process, giving 
credence to Genesis’ claim that man's creation was the pinnacle of 
God’s own handiwork. 

The first humanoid characters were clunky, flat-shaded creatures 
running amok in early video games, and it would take at least another 
decade before synthetic humanoid characters with a fair amount of 
charm and credibility could be seen cavorting around in Pixar’s Toy 
Story (1995). The fact that these characters existed in a three¬ 


dimensional world instead of the flat two-dimensional realm of cell 
animation gave the film its unprecedented magic. Having mastered 

i 

the hard surface look of dolls, Pixar moved on to the scaly aspect and 
fluttering wings of A Bug's Life (1998), and the next major challenge 
after that was the creation of fur in order to achieve the cuddly 
appearance that would make future characters even more lovable and 
sell tonnes of plush toys. An early breakthrough was the scary 
lycanthropic appearance of An American Werewolf in London (1981) 
and before long Hollywood was moving large amounts of furry 
merchandise derived from Monsters Inc. (2001) as well as the extinct 
animals of Ice Age (2002). 

Meanwhile, Titanic (1997) paved the way for the use of the now 
standard digital extras in large crowd scenes, and soon after that 
computer-generated stand-ins were acting as stunt doubles for Keanu 
Reeves in the virtual world of The Matrix (1999). But the first photo- 
real computer generated humans didn’t get to star in their own feature 
film until the ill-fated Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within (2001), which so 
far has been the only Computer Generated Imaging (CGI) movie that 
flopped, largely because of the public’s perception that something was 
terribly wrong with the digital cast. Although many of the shots - 
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Rene Morel, Mika (Amazon Soul character). Courtesy: the artist. See www.amazonsoul.com for further details 

the truth is that when something is the least bit 
unnatural in the representation of a human 
being, our self-obsessed species tends very 
quickly to find it abhorrent 


especially those featuring the movie’s heroine 
Aki - were stunningly realistic, many others 
didn’t measure up to the audience’s scrutiny. 
The truth is that when something is the least 
bit unnatural in the representation of a 
human being, our self-obsessed species tends 
very quickly to find it abhorrent. Any detail of 
the human visage that is even slightly off 
shocks us as does the face of Michael Jackson 


and the many other celebrity victims of 
facelifts gone awry. 

However, as Aki’s subtly stigmatized eyes 
convincingly proved, the credibility of digital 
humans lies precisely in their human flaws. 
When Pixar made the breakthrough short 
Geri's Game (1997) about an old man playing 
an imaginary game of chess, the aged virtual 
character was particularly credible because of 


an abundance of facial wrinkles lent him his 
undeniable humanity. Similarly, Gollum in 
Lord of the Rings: The Two Towers (2002), 
benefits from the character’s freakishness. But 
most of our movie heroes are neither wrinkled 
nor freaky. So the programmers are faced with 
a dilemma: on the one hand we want 
perfection in our idols; on the other, it is of 
critical importance to distort a CG character’s 
perfection in just the right way in order to 
make them appear human, as the upcoming 
Miss Digital Universe competition on the 
Internet, for example, will show. In the final 
analysis the digital beauty queens will only be 
as good as the digital skin that they inhabit. 

Our human skin determines who we are. 

It is affected by hormonal change, gravity and 
the sun as well as our emotions, which find a 
permanent expression in the crevices and 
wrinkles time is etching into the living masks 
that give us our recognisable identities. But 
once we manage perfectly to recreate the 
skin's complex translucent appearance with 
its many layers of veins, muscle, dead cells, 
etc., fully accomplished computer generated 
humans will become the finishing touch in a 
fully fleshed out parallel universe that will 
change the future of entertainment. 

Already the differences between the real 
and the virtual have been broken down to the 
point where most successful Hollywood 
blockbusters now consist of between 40 and 
100 per cent of digital effects and/or computer 
animation. To imagine what will happen to 
the filmmaking process once the need to 
shoot motion pictures in physical reality has 
all but disappeared, it is informative to look at 
the peculiarly backwards ways in which films 
are produced today. 

Because of ever escalating production 
costs, Hollywood film crews are scouring the 
earth, lured by low labour wages and tax 
incentives to shoot on location in Prague, 
Romania or the Philippines, lugging around 
truckloads of equipment, camper trailers for 
actors, traveling kitchens, portable toilets and 
so on. Once the unit sets up on a designated 
street corner that usually barely meets the 
requirements of the story’s setting (i.e. 

Boston, London, Pans), rails are laid out for 
moving about dollies with heavy cameras 
tracking the actors, while cranes are 
employed to gain a little height on the 
subject, turning the whole ritual into a surreal 
choreography of man and machine - like a 
belated ode to the industrial age. 

In the digital age there is absolutely no 
need for these cumbersome company moves 
whose logistics are more appropriate to 
military operations than the creation of 
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cinematic illusions. Every location in the world can easily be mapped 
into the computer where it will become as accessible to the filmmakers 
as virtual reality. All the actors would have to do is deliver the voice¬ 
overs and provide their personal body language in the form of readily 
acquired motion capture data which will allow any virtual character to 
take on their facial expressions, gestures and gait. If, for some reason, 
a sense of the stars' physical presence needs to be enhanced, that too 
can easily be accommodated by shooting the movie’s close-ups, which 
is all that is needed to capture the essence of their performances 
anyway. Otherwise, as every contemporary action film demonstrates, it 
is much more practical to push around pixels than human beings. 

But there is another important issue: in today’s entertainment 
climate, where the video game industry is much more profitable than 
the movies, the audience of a recent picture like The Matrix 
Revolutions (2003) is essentially condemned to being passive 
bystanders watching the Wachowski brothers play a video game from 
which they are excluded. One has to wonder how much longer that 
can last once the public will be gearing up for the next evolution in 
entertainment where they will not only be able to take responsibility 
for the characters’ actions, but actually become those characters by 
putting themselves into their digital skin. So, as new audiences are 
getting ready to migrate their own personas into the realm of digital 
entertainment, the greatest handicap of human actors may very well 
turn out to be that, in contrast to their digital counterparts, they are 
not interactive. 

Rene Daalder is a virtual reality filmmaker, currently in preproduction on 

A CGI MOVIE BASED ON THE MUSIC OF THE BEATLES, FEATURING SLIGHTLY 
STYLISED DIGITAL HUMANS. 


Left: Rene Morel, Mika (Amazon Soul character). 

Below: Rene Morel, Karma (Amazon Soul character). 

Courtesy: the artist. See www.amazonsoul.com for further details 









